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CHAPTEH I 

BRI3P SKETCH OP L/\BOfl CONDITIONS IN }?NOLaND AND 
AMEBICA PitlOH TO 1860 • 

The hl8toria?i8 and biographers of the decade of 
the Civil War, doubtleae did not realize how much they were 
Robbing Peter, the man of industry, to pay Paul, the man of 
war; and yet it was not entirely their fault. A few biog- 
raphies of heroes and their deeds might have been replaced 
by pictures of industrial life. If only Records of the War 
of Industry had been kept along side of those of the War of 
the Rebellion! If only state commissioners' reports of la- 
bor had been kept along side of those of the adjutant-gener- 
al's reports! But this is wishing for the impossible. A 

war department existed, but labor waited until 1884 for such 

(1) 
national recognition • Even then, it was only a Bureau 

of labor, waiting until 190S be£re it was made a senarate 

(£) 
Department. The first state Department, that of Massa- 
chusetts, created in 1867, has accomplished a great deal 

(3) 
through the diligent efforts of Carroll D. Wright. 

Labor was in an almost unorganized and scattered 
condition in New England during the Civil War. However, this 

It U. S. Statutes at large. Vol. 23, Chap. 127. 

77" Ibid. Vol. 32, Chap. 552. 

3. Acts and liesolves of Massachusetts, 1869, Ch. 103. 
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£ 
period l8 of interest beoauee of the great etimulation to in- 
dustry which followed at the close of the struggle* The 
hours of labor ^ the legislation and organization of trades 
were the questions waiting to usurp the public mind as soon 
as it tired of the war* 

It would be necessary to look far back into the 
pest centuries to understand thoroughly the origin of labor 
questions. The various stages of industrial life of the old 
English villages, the craft and trading gilds, the mercantile 
system, and the Tudor laws in regard to vagrancy and pauper- 
ism^ are all steps in the gradual development of labor* 
trades Unions were in existence in the gild state* To quote 
Mr* T* V* Powderly, " Trades Unions flourished so long ago 

that no trace of their origin can be followed with any de- 

(1) 
gree of accuracy* ^ 

There is, however, a more definite history attached 

to the factory system. In 1769, Richard Arkwrlght, using 

the principle of Wyatt*s machine of 1738, patented a process 

(H) 
of spinning by rollers* With this the factories started 

their growth, children tolling in them from twelve to eigh- 
teen hours* With the spinning jenny of Hargreaves, the 
spinning mule of Cartwrlght and the application! of steam as 
a motive power, the factory system throve* Within twenty 
years the cottage manufacture had given way to the modern 

1* Heport of Commissioners on Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

( Manchester, N* H* ) 1884, p* 3 
2. Annual xteport of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor 

( Boston ) 1875, pp* 7-28* 
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factory Bystem with all of its evils. Children were brought 

from the oltiea and towns by the thousands, to be held in 

(1) 
slavery worse than was ever known in America* 

Legislation had begun almost as early as the inven- 
tions took place* In 1788 » an old English law was passed 
which tried to benefit the working people* In 1796, a Board 
of Health was appointed* In 180E, Sir Robert Peel began 
his agitation in regard to the labor and education of child- 
ren* Laws limiting the number of hours to twelve were 

passed* In 1833, laws requiring factory children to attend 

(3) 
school were passed* These laws came as a result of the 

Industrial Hevolution of the eighteenth century* 

In America, as in England, there was the time of 
the spinning wheel and hand loom before the day of the facto- 
ry* Prior to the Hevolution, England restricted the colo- 

(4) 
nists in the manufacture of goods * The history of the 

cotton industry is easily divided into three stages: The 

home work and handicraft stage which began about 1685, when 

women were employed in weaving by Boston shopkeepers; the 

second came in with the use of spinning machinery in a cAtton 

factory in Beverly, Massachusetts, in 1789 { the third period 

cacae soon after, when the factory system was completed in 

1814 by the establishment of a successful power loom in Walt- 

(5) 
ham* 

1* Annual Heport of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor 

( Boston ) 1875, pp* 7-28 
2* Ibid, p. 115-116* 
3* Ibid, 1876, p. 267 

4* Massachusetts Labor Heport, 1870, p* 90* 
5* History of Women in Industry in the United states IX, 

pp* 37-46, 61st Congress, 2d see* Sen doc* 645, 1910. 
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4 
All of these stages^ ae is seen, originated in 
Massachusetts* It iras this state also ftiat first realized 
the need of regulating labor, so that a history of the agi- 
tation and legislation here is indicative of what was going 
on in all New England* By personal inquiry among aged men, 

it was found that the general agitation of the labor ques- 

(1) 
tion in New England began as early as 1825. On Octo- 
ber 6, 1830, Mr* Sdward Everett lectured before the Charles- 
town Lyceum showing that the movement was recognized by pub- 
lic opinion. He said, ^ If, as I have endeavored to show, 
man is by nature a working being, it would follow that a 
workingmen's party is founded in the very principles of 
our nature. . * • But the workingmen's party, however or- 
ganized, must subsist in every oitilized country to the end 

(H) 
of time. ^ The first meeting of the New England associa- 
tion of farmers, mechanics, and other workmen was held at 
Boston on February 16, 1831. A second meeting was held In 
the same place in September of the following year. Dele- 
gates were present from all of the New England states, ex- 
cept Vermont. Among the subjects discussed were a national 
convention for workingmen^ a ten-hour system, the effects of 

monopolies on the working classes, and the education of fac- 

(3) 
tory operatives. It is stated that a workingmen's party 

1* Massachusetts Bxireau of Labor, 1870, p* 93 
£* Massachusetts Labor Report, 1876, p. 266* 
3. Ibid, 1870, p* 93. 
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(1) 
existed in Uaseachusette from 1833 to 1835* A labor pa- 
per^ known as " The flew iSngland Cltlsan ^ , was recognized at 
this time* fieverend William T* Channlng gave several 

addresses and leotures on the elevation of the laboring 

(3) 
classes between 1830 and 1840 • As for the employment of 

children, we have this statement of Honorable James G. Cart- 
er, chairman of the committee on education in 1836* There 
is " constant Inducement to manufacturers to employ female 

labor and labor of children, to the exclusion of men's la- 

(4) 
bor, because they are to be had cheaper. ^ 

Beirween 1840 and 1860, there is a decided growth 

in labor agitation. The ten-hour law for public works was 

(6) 
signed by Van Buren in 1840. in 1842, laws were enacted 

forbidding children under twelve years of age to work more 
than ten hours a day* In 1845, a petition was sent to the 
Massachusetts legislature, calling for eleven hours. This 
petition was signed by 2,138; 1,150 from lowell, 560 from 
Andover, and 488 from Fall Hlver. The committee reported 
against it, declaring that such a law would ^ close the 
gate of every mill in the state. ^ Anotxer petition was pre- 
sented to the Massachusetts le^rislature in 1850, but the ac- 

1. Massachusetts labor Beport, 1876, p. 267 

2. Ibid, 1870, p. 95. 

3. Ibid, 1876, p. 266. 

4. Ibid. 1876, p. 267. 

5. Ibid, 1870, p. 98. 
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tlon on It was postponed* In 1652 a third petition was pre- 
sented; this was for ten hours for children, hut no legal ac- 
tion was taken on it* From 1852 up to the middle of the 

Civil War, there was little agitation in regard to the hours 

(1) 
of lahofc* 

There was in this period from 1840 to 1860 consider- 
able cooperation and organization among the Lowell factory 
girls* They had a paper known as the ^ Lowell Offering, 

which contained discussions of the factory system during this 

(2) 
period known as the ** Golden Bra* ^ In reality, such an 

era never existed, for conditions were deplorable* In the 

" Voice of Industry " for May 7, 1847, there is a poem which 

illustrated the kind of literary work the girls were doing* 

It was morning, and the factory bell 

Had sent forth its early call. 
And many a weary one was there. 

Within the dull factory wall* 

And amidst the clashing noise and din - 

Of the ever beating loom. 
Stood a fair young girl with throbbing brow, 

Working her way to the tomb. ^ 



1. Massachusetts Labor Heport, 1876, pp. 267, 268* 

2* Women in Industry in the United States, IZ, pp* 90-94* 
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As immigration increased, bringing different 
nationalities Into the faotor;leB, the literary life disappear- 
ed* 

So far. I have endeavored to draw, in a brief way, 
some of the important aspects of the labor movementprior to 
I860. With this explanation. I can no go on to the subject 
of my paper, - Labor in Hew England from 1860 to 1870. This 
period involves labor questions that are so closely related 
that it seems almost impossible to separate them* For this 
reason, I will give first a general survey of industrial and 
economic conditions for the decade as seen chiefly through 
newspapers of the day* Strikes, legislation and organisa- 
tion, the movements for Shorter hours, find education and 
labor are topics which stand out definitely enough, so that 
they can be treated in separate chapters* 
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CHAPTEH II 
GENERAL INDUSTfilAL AND EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS. 

In 1860, the country was beginning to reoover from 
the panic of 1857. Ae always happens under these circum- 
stances, the supply gradually catched up with the demand, 
and a reaction takes place. This period of prosperity that 
is destined to come after such a crisis was disturbed by the 
war* Items from the newspapers of 1860 show the prosperous 
and flourishing conditions. From Lewiston, Maine, we hear 

that thoy were having the Luelest season that they had ever 

(1) 
known. The Massachusetts cotton mills declared a divi- 
dend of 5;i to stockholders in the company. This was the 

(2) 
largest dividend given since 1847 . The stocks in 

Lowell were higher than they had been for several years and 

(3) 
the mills there were filled with work. Five months la- 
ter, the Lowell Manufacturing Company was still prosperous 

(4) 
and ready for all emergencies. This prosperity was not 

only tue in the cotton industry, but also in nearlj all of 

the other trades. Markets were considered firm for sound 

(5) 
securities, there being a want of speculative feeling. By 

1. Scientific i^merican, II, £99, May 5, I860* 

2. Lowell Daily Journal and Courier, July 7, 1860. 

3. Ibid, July 23, 1860. 

4. Ibid, Nov. 23, 1860. 

6. Boston Daily Evening Transcript, September 4, 1860. 
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Deoember^ the newspapers reported that business was still en- 
couraging and that the public was not yet frightened because 

(1) 
of the secession panic. 

yyith the jiext year, came the war and along with It, 
hard tjmes which lasted until the autumn of 1862. Business, 
schools and churches all went on during these five years, 
but, to quote lAr. Hhodes, ^ Nevertheless that supreme busi- 
ness, the war, left its stamp on all private concerns and 

(2) 
on every mode of thought. ^ Advertisements such as the 

following could bo seen in the newspapers: 

^ Money I Money 1 Is what we want and we will sell 

goods at almost any price to obtain it. Books, Stationery, 

(3) 
and anything we have can be bought cheap. ^ 

" War I War 11 Is the cry. To Arms I To arms 1 1 

is the call which makes every patriot's heart beat quicker 

and brings down ftie price of Paper Hangings to the very low- 

(4) 
est figures. ^ 

From the reports of business, it is seen th^t building con- 
ditions were the best that they had been for two or three 
years. The authorities on political economy and trade felt 
in July that the present perplexity and disaster was only the 

1. lowell Daily Journal and Courier, December 20, 1860. 

2. Hhodes, James Sord, History of the United States from 

the Compromise of 1850 to the Pinal Hestoratlon 

of Home Rule in the South In 1877 ( New York, 1893- 

1906 ) Vol. V, p. 190. 

3. lowell Daily Courier and News, July 1, 1861. 

4. Ibid. July 12, 1861. 
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(1) 

immedaite result , and that a new stimulus would soon oome. 

Those stores which sold military supplies would naturally be 

the first to be benefited. There were many different 

views because of the different conditions in the states* 

(2) 
Hills were temporarily closed in many of the towns* In 

Dover, New Hampshire, all the mills were closed for the first 

(3) 
time since 1857 • In Lowell, some companies had shut 

down entirely, while others were only partially closed. 

Springfield escaped the depression; one company having a 

(4) 
larger number of hands than ever before. 

In the fall, the reports were more encouraging. In 

Manchester, New Hampshire, business was the best it had been 

for four months. The " Scientific American " states that 

(5) 
business was reviving and that money was plenty. This lat- 
ter item is to be doubted. Encouraging reports were to be 
had from all the New England states, but the financial 
pressure was felt by all. Emerson wrote to his brother 
early in 1862, " The first of January has found me in quite as 
poor a plight as the rest of the Americans, not a penny from 
my books since last June, which usually yield five or six 
hundred a year, no divident from the fanks or from Lidian's 
Plymouth property. . . . Trying to sell lot but purchaser 
doesn't show up . . . 'Tis frightful to think how many ri- 

1. Lowell Daily Courier and News, July 9, 1861. 

£. Ibid. August 16, 1861. 

3. Ibid. August 12, 1861. 

4. Ibid. August £8, 1861. 

6. " Scientific American ••, V. 282, November 2, 1861. 
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(1) 

▼al8 we have in diBtress and in economy* ^ The woolen 

mills were found to use their beet efforts to supply the 

great demand in the army for cloth, flannel and blankets. 

There was a good rise in the price of coarser qualities and 

a lower price for the fine, because of the army demand for 

(2) 
the coarse* The majority of the mills in Manchester were 

either closed or else running a few sMndles, but the H^n* 
Chester mills were running every one in July, 1862, while 
reports from Boston showed that only one-half of the spindles 
in the Hew England mills were running and these few were 
beihg reduced continually. At Lowell, nine ^reat corpora- 
tions had shut down, while ten thousand operatives were dis-- 

(3) 
missed. In a report on Manchester manufactures, the de- 
cline in 186S showed the utter prostration of business 

there* The number of yards of calico decreased from 

(4) 
2,680,229,181 in 1861 to 1,768,763,823. In an article en- 
titled ^ Prosperity of Cotton Manufacture, in the "" Scien- 
tific American '' for ITovember 15, 1862, the statement is 
made that all^ manufacturing villages of New England are busy 
in enlarging or repairing their works, and making ready for 
spinning and weavihg cotton on a larger scale than ever be- 
fore* ^ A circular addressed by the United States govern- 
ment at Washington to the diplomatic and consular offices of 

1* Cabot, James E* Memoirs of Halph Waldo Emerson 

( Boston, 1887 ) II, 612* 
2* "Scientific American, ''VI, 89, February 8, 1862. 
3* Women in Industry in the United States, IX, 82-82* 
4. " Scientific American "" VIII, 179, March 21, 1863. 
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1£ 
the United states to foreign conntrieB Included this state- 
ment. ^ At no former period of our history ^, says this 

document, ^ have our agricultural, manufacturing, or mining 

(1) 
interests been more prosperous than at thijB Juncture. " 

It also states that the laboring man can no where else obtain 

such liberal recompense for his work as in the United States. 

On the outside, these last few statements seem 

like direct contradictions of those which reported the shutting 

down of innumerable factories. Thousands of men had gone to 

war, giving a place to the many who had no work. Ae the de- 

cnand for army material grew, the companies became more and 

more prosperous. ?ew looms were working, to be sure, but 

it was the machine shops with their swords, cannons, gun ma-- 

chine ry, saddlery, and cavalry equipments that were busy all 

the time. One company in Providence received a contract 

for fifty thousand rifled muskets. The company manufactured 

all parts; the locks, the barrels and the bayonets, employing 

(2) 
for this work six hundred and fifty men. The laboring 

man was never so prosperous as during this period of the war. 

Business failures in Boston for 186£ exceeded those for 1863 

(3) 
by 875,060. In November 1863, Harriet Beecher Stowe 

wrote that ^ Old Hartford seems fat, rich and cosy - stocks 

higher than ever, business plenty, everything as tranquil 

(4) 
as possible. Voorhees, a Democrat from Indiana, visit* 

1. " Scientific American *•, VII, 267, October 25, 1862. 

2. Pincher's Trades' Heview, June 20, 1863. 

3. Scientific American , X, 83, February 6, 1864. 

4. Rhodes, V, 199. 
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ed Hew Sngland in the etimmer of 1864 • In referring to the 
Tisit he eaid, ** I heard the swelling hiun of her manufaoto* 
ries and saw those which only a short time ago worked but a 
few hands now working their thousands and rolling up their 
countless wealth* I felt that it was an unhealthy prosper- 
ity. To my mind it presented a wealth wrung from the la- 
bor, the sinews, and bone and muscle of the men who till the 

soil, taxed to an illegitimate extent to foster and support 

(1) 
that great system of local wealth*** Suddenly, paper 

money came in to change all this peace and wealth into 

discontent and poverty* Yoorhees saw the conditions in a 

true light, - they were unnatural* The laborer could no 

longer be sure of his daily bread with the tremendous rises 

(2) 
in prices of commodities and the stationary wages* This 

report of conditions of laborers in Springfield is true of 

those in the other New England states* The manufactories, 

which had yielded profits enormously large, paid wages in 

1864, from twebre to twenty per cent higher than before the 

(3) 
war* Thousands of families were in need, while many 

children were kept from school in order to hel|) out in earn- 
ing the necessary supplies* Maine passed an act in this 

year to encourage manufactures ^ because of the terrible 

(4) 
conditions there* 



1* Hhodes, V* 206-207* 

2* PJte, £* D* Social and Industrial Conditions in the 

North During the Civil War ( N*Y. 1910) p* 193* 
3* Springfield itepublican, September 6, 1864* 
4* Acts and Aesolves of Maine, 1864, chapter 234* 
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With the army of able-bodied men at war, the har- 
vest would have been entirely destroyed, had it not been for 

fl) 
the work of thewomen and the immigrant population* When 

the cotton factories shut down, the girls went elsewhere, 

as in 1863, when 1500 factory girls from Lowell went to shoe 

(8) 
factories in Lynn. Women, working as tailoresses and 

seamstresses, received very low wages for the long hours , 

during the war, while the competition of the thousands of war 

widows swelled the number beyond the demand. Boston, alone, 

(3) 
had 26,000 . Other women had gone into printing by 

1864. They were used as strike breakers and received lower 
wages than the men. 

The quality of operatives in the cotton mills de- 
teriorated in 1864 and 1866. All applicants, even the ig- 
norant ones, were accepted because of the great scarcity 
of labor. Because of this change, many women went into 
dressmaking. The sewing machine had come into prominence 
by this time and gref tly facilitated the work. For example, 
a good hand-sewer could take thirty-five stitches per minute, 
while a good machine could take three thousand per minute. 

A man's hat stitched by hand took fifteen minutes, while it 

(4) 
was accomplished in one minute by machine. 

Although these five years were a period of fluctu- 
ation in the industrial world, it was more even in society 



1. Pite, p. 6. 

£. trades' Review, December 6, 1863. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Parton, James. HiBtery of the Sewing Machine, in At- 

lantic Monthly, XIX, 640-642. 
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life. All imaginable luxuries were indulged in. The filea 
of the Boston Daily Advertiaer, from January to Haroh 1862 
and 1864 y show an increase in amusements. iihout the middle 
of 1864 people wereforced to cut down a few luxuries » but 
not many. The change oame, however » as soon as war was 

over. It is well illustrated in the lines of Julia Ward 

(1) 

Howe: 

^ Weave no more silks » ye I^yons looms, 
To deck our girls for gay delights I 

The crimson flower of battle blooms. 
The solemn marches fill the nights. 

Weave but the flag whose bars to*day 
Drooped heavy o'er our early dead. 

And homely garments, coarse and gray. 

For orphans that must earn their bread ! ^ 

The war was over; there was no longer any need 
of the countless cnachine shops and armories. In the 
** Scientific American '', as early as April 29, 1865, notice 
was given of reduction of work at the Springfield Armory. 
The entire night work was discontinued. imring the war, the 
factory had put out a thousand guns a day; in the last few 
months of war, from 600 to 700; now only 600. Dull times 

1« Howe, Mrs. Julia ( Ward ) "" From Sunset Hidge ; 
poems old and new^f Boston and New York ) 
1899, p. 21 
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were reported eTerywhere. Workmen were to feel the reduo- 
tion of wages soon, as buslnesa was in a transition stage* 
The rednotion began to he very noticeable in September* 
There was no longer a scarcity of labor* Such headlines 
as ** No more machinists wanted ** were frequent in the news- 
papers* In several cases y the advertisements for more labor 
were not taken from the papers through carelessness, so 

that laborers came to seek positions when the market was over- 

(2) 
stocked* This period following the was, nevertheless, 

one of great stimulation to industry. The increase in the 

number of industries in Massachusetts from 1861-65 was 5*7£^; 

from 1866-70, 10*24^* Massachusetts started out in 1860 

with 986, but this number went down to 181 in 1862; up to 

464 in 1865; down again in the lull of 1867 to 358; and then 

up again, making the wide Jump in 1869 and 1870 from 405 to 

743* 1867 was Just such another year as 1862. when the 

(3) 
mills were shut down for a while* The "^ Nation ** for 

February 14, 1867, gave an article entitled, "* vrhy Business 
is Dull **, which explains the situation. It places the 
blame on causes seen in such sentences as these: 

^ Th^rinclpal corporations in Lairrence, Massa- 
chusetts, have Just notified their employes of a reduction 
in their wages of ten per cent* " 

1* Trades* Heview, September - November, 1865* 

2* Ibid* June 3, 1865* 

3* Massachusetts Labor Report, 1899, p* 308* 
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** Sixty book-^binders in Hartford, Conneotlout, 
8truok yesterday for higher wages, their pay having been 
lately reduced twenty-five per cent. " 

^ The Lowell Manufacturing Company are running their 
mills on three-quarters time* " 

^The wAges at WamsAtta mills, Hew Bedford, Hasan- 
ohusetts, have been reduoed ten per cent« ^ 
The failures were more than double the amount since 1861, 
while the people, as whole, were poorer than they were six 
years ago* 

As everyone knows, prices went up during the war 
because of the uncertainty of affairs and the consequent ner- 
vousness of the public mind* No great dimunition could be 
seen in these prices at the close of the war* The causes 
for a rise, rather than a decline, can be traced to the ex- 
orbitant taxation, condition of the currency and of the la- 
bor markets* As the value of the gold in circulation in- 

(2) 
creased, the prices likewise went up* 

Many changes were rapidly taking place in the la- 
bor world after the war* A few years before. Hew Hngland 
had been a large farming community - one huge sheep pasture* 
The daughters of the farmers had been operatives in the cot*» 
and woolen mills, but during the war, as I have shown above, 
they were drawn into more skilled l^bor* Afterwards, the 

1. Nation, IV, 132, February 14, 1867. 
2* Ibid. I, 713, December 7, 1865. 
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operatives were no longer family help, but men, women and 
children, all employed in factory, not piece-work« The popu* 
lation was foreign and ignorant. The child was literally 
brought up in the factory, where she started at the age of 
eight. A working woman's statement at this time describee 
the situation. The factory is a ^ world in which thousands 
of women enter each year, not because they choose bjit be- 
cause they are pushed into it by a dilemma on whose horns 
are written * Work or starve *• It is a world of mud, carte, 
ledgers, packing-^boxee, counting-houses, paste, oils, leather, 
iron, boards, committees, big boots, and men who have left 

any surplus generosity and chivalry at home, and who meet 

(1) 
women on a cool, business level of dollars and cents* ** 

Back in 1829, a Boston writer stated that women should have 

their full share of the labor of the world and that they 

(2) 
should be adequately rewarded. In 1866, a writer said 

that women rejoiced greatly in men's successes, yet they 

received from men, cold justice, but no enthusiasm. Aa 

woman is thus isolated, she labors under a great disad- 

(3) 
vantage. It is poor work for her to succeed when all 

she receives is the frown and cold shoulder of half the 

creation. 

The change in operatives after the war brought 

in many French Canadians. They were solicited for by 

1. nation, IV, 156, February 21, 1867. 

2. History of Women in Industry in the United States, IX,14« 

3. Ibid. 
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agents from Lowell, Lawrenoe, Fall Elver and Sales* In 1865, 
the oity olerk at Lowell showed that foreigners made up four- 
fiftho of the total population* In Springfield, seven- 
eights of the population in cotton mills were foreigners, 
while sixty per cent were foreign in Lawrence and five-sixths 
in the Haumkeag mills in Salem. The greatest change took 
place in ir'all Hiver, where the six or seven thousand opera- 
tives which made up the largest class in the community were 
practically all foreign or of {foreign descent. 

Another effect of the war was the extreme growth of 
child labor. By 1867, the people were beginning to realize 
that this had become a serious evil. The Abuses of the 
children were terrible. Families, ignorant and illiterate, 
all worked in the mills, the parents forcing the children to 
work. As the people realized this evil, the public was 
aroused and some legislation took place. Wendell Phillips 
came out strongly against this child labor, declaring that 
the ^ end to be ever kept steadily in view is that every 
child shall have a fair chance and as far as possible an 

equal chance with every other to unfold his own nature and 

^ (1) 

enjoy and improve the world into which God sends him. ^ 

Certain hearings were retDOrted before the legislative commis- 

(2) 
sion* In one mill in Lawrence, eleven hours was what 

constituted a regular day*s work. Many worked two hours 



1. Labor L^ws and Enforcement, II, 93< 
Z. Ibid* 94. 
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ovartlma three eveninga a weak and aometlmaa flva# Ona- 
third of thoae working overtime were children; the majority 
of night workera ware under eighteen. Some of them were aa 
young aa twelve* More evlla were dlaoovered at Fall Hlvar. 
John Weld teatlfled that In 1865 two children, aeven and one* 
half and eight and one-half yeara of age, worked dally, from 
6 to IS a.m. and 1 to 7 p.m. Another report atated that 
out of 65£ children from eight yeara to fourteen, the majority 
could neither read nor write. They worked eleven houra 
dally In a room that waa heated hy a team and had a tempera- 
ture of 80^ to 85^ all the time. Uondltlona In Lowell were 
much hotter, but Taunton, New Bedford, Lawrence, Ludhury, 
and.eapeclally Pall Hlver were very bad. 

Among the lawa pasaed aa a reault of thla agita- 
tion were those In relation to the employment and education 
of minora. In 1867, Connecticut approved an act by which 
manufacturing or mechanical eatabllshmenta were forbidden 
to employ minora under fifteen yeara of age for more than 
ten houra a day or fifty-eight houra a week. A penalty 
of $50.00 waa Inflicted, one-half to go to the peraon com- 
plaining and one-half to the treaaury of the town where the 
offense waa committed. The conatablea and grand Jurora In 

their respective towns were to Inquire after and report all 

(1) 
offenae. in 1869, an act concerning domeatlc relatlona 

1. Connecticut Public Acta, 1866-1867 and 1868, Ch. 74. 
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(1) 
was passed* iiocordlng to this, ^ no ohlld under four- 
teen oould be employed to labor In any business In the state, 
unless the ohlld shall have attended publlo or private day 
school, where qualified Instruotlon is given in orthography, 
reading, writing, English grammar, geography, arithmetic, 
and at least three months of the twelve next preceding any 
and every year in which such child shall be so employed* ^ 
The non-fulfillment of this act was to be punished by a 
$100.00 fine* Here again, the state attorneys and grand 
Jurors were to inquire about the conditions and report* The 
board of education was to appoint an agent to enforce this 
act; said ap:ent to be sulq()8Ct to the djrection and control of 
the board and was to receive $6*00 per day for the time 
actually employed* 

In 1666, Massachusetts passed a law that forbade 
children under ten years from being employed and also those 
between ten and fourteen unless they had attended public or 
private day school under teachers approved by the school 
committee and ** at least six months during the year next 

preceding such employment , ''and each child was to attend 

(2) 
school six months in each year* Employes and parents 

were each to be fined $50*00 for all offenses; constables 

and deputies enforcing the law • Children under fourteen 

were not to be employed more than eight hours a day* Just 

1* Connecticut Public iicta, 186P# Chapter 65* 
2* General ;itatutes of Massachusetts, 1860-1872, chapter 
273 
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a year later, parts of this were repealed and another law 
passed by whioh no ohlld under ten or between ten and flf- 
geen coxild be employed in the manufaoturing or meohanloal 
establishments unless he had attended school for three 
months, and this was to be carried out each year« The child 
had to live in Massachusetts six months before he was employ- 
ed. Ho children under fifteen were to be employed more 

(1) 
than sixty hours a week in these establishments* 

Vermont passed afslaw in 1867 forbidding children 

under ten years of age to be employed and those under fif- 

(2) 
teen were not to be employed for more than ten hours a day. 

Maine, New Hampshire, and Hhode Island did not act on these 

questions in the ten years from 1860 to 1870* 

The number of schools in Hew England in 1860 and 

1870 iiJK^jM^sed from 16,737 to 18.553, every state increasing 

(3) 
its number except Connecticut. in the attendance, the 

numbers fell from 7£2,906 in 1860 to 718,279 in 1870, or a 

(4) 
decrease of 9,627 . The number of natives attending 

decreased about 13,000, while the attendance of foreigners 
increased about 3,000. The decrease in the total attend- 
ance and in the native population was in Maine, New Hamp** 
shire and Vermont. The foreign population decreased in 
only one state, Maine. The incomes increased every year 

1. General Statutes of MassAohusetts, 1860-^1872, Ch« 285. 

2. Acta of 1867 of Vermont, Ch. 36. 

3. Ninth Census of the United States 1870, V. I, p. 460. 

4. Ibid. p. 394-395. 
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in spite of thenar. The general opinion gained from look- 
ing 07er the yearly school reports, is that the war had only 
a slight effect on the attendance and expenditures of the 
public schools. HasBAchusetts' schools decreased in attend- 
ance in the summer session of 1863 and the winter sesaiona 
of 186£ and 1863. In the Snlem normatschool, the attendance 
rose each year except 1865. However, the number graduating 
decreased in 1862, 1863 and 1865. The Average age on enter- 
ing was eighteen, so that the war was doubtless the cause of 
ihese decreases. One remarteble thing about the institution* 

of higher learning, was the liberal endowment which they re- 

(1) 
ceived during the war. 

The Bhode Island school report* for 1866 show a 

(2) 
decided decrease in attendance. nearly one-half of the pu- 
pils in Providence left in order to fill positions brought 
about through the scarcity of labor. The boys lest 1018; 
the girls 328 in the summer session, while in the winter, 
the boys lost 1290 and the girls 911. Other labor paid 
higher salaries, so that the men teachers left. In 1865 
there were twenty-four less men than in 1864 and Swenty-nine 
more women. In the later reports, the increase was more 
prominent than, the decrease. Although this is true in near- 
ly all of the state* from 1865 to 1870, these statistic* real- 

1. Jiation, I, 14, July 13, 1865. 

£. Bhode Island Acts and aesolves and Seporta, pp. 5-6. 
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l7 prov^ a d^oreaa^ and that many of the children went into 
the factories* Shis is beoauee the increase in each case 
is so yery small in proportion to the total increase in 
population. 

By 1869, the Puritan stock of the factories was 
almose entirely replaced hy the Irish. The natives held 
the positions of superintendents and treasurers » hut the 

operatives were no longer Americans. ITew England might 

(1) 
well have teen called Hew Ireland at this time. A few 

(2) 
statistics prove the great numher of lrish# Hew England had 

a total population in I860 of S^XA7^ZZS, including a few 
over 20,000 Germans and 307,000 Irish, in 1870, the popu- 
lation was 3,487,904, including some 28,000 Germans and 
360,000 Irish# Massachusetts and Rhode Island took the lead 
with fourteen per cent of their total population. Irishmen. 
Connecticut followed with thirteen per cent, while Maine, 
Hew Hampshire and Vermont had two, three and four per cent, 
respectively. 

In 1868, Massachusetts started a new kind of school 

(3) 
at Pall River, known in local terms as a ^ factory school ^ 

Remission of all labor was required for three months each 

year with daily attendance at school for this length of time. 

One-third of all the children of school age were taken from 

1. nation, VIII, 410-411, May 27, 1869. 
S. Census of the United States, 1860, Population 
Ibid, 1870, Population and Social Statistics. 
3. Massachusetts Labor Heport, 1875, pp. 31-3£. 
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the taills and put into the sohool for twelve weeks, at the 
eni of which time a seoond third came. During the last week 
of each term, blanks with spaces for name, age and residence 
were sent out by the schoolmasters to every mill in the city. 
The agents filled the blanks with the names of those whose 
certificates did not exempt them from school. The blanks 
were then returned to the teacher the opening day so that 
he would know of any pupils who were missing. A record of 
daily attendance was kept on a blank which showed the name 
of the scholar, his age in years and months, his residence, 
the mill where he last worked, the date of entrance to and 
date of departure from school. With this plan, exact rec- 
ords were supposed to be kept. In June, 1869, a regular 

(1) 
half-time school was started in Salem. It had come about 

as a result of a committee of the school board which had in- 
vestigated and reported conditions about the law enforcing 
the attendance at school of children in manufacturing and 
mechanical establishments. This school was open twelve 
months ?rith two sessions of two and one-half hours each, 
for five days a week. The pupils, chiefly from the ]feum- 
keag mills, were usually between ten and fifteen years of 
age. They were divided into two divisions; one attended 
the factory in the morning and school in the afternoon; the 

1. Massachusetts Labor Report, 1876, pp. 31-3E. 
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other attended eohool in the morning and the factory in the 
afternoon. This plan continued for six months, when the 
children in the two divisions became whole day workers in the 
factories and new scholars filled their places. The change 
did not in reality take place in this way, for sickness or 
other causes k9pt many out and theee extra days were added on 
to the next six months. This resulted in people leaving 
each week. The teacher reported the vacancies, weekly, to 
the agent at the mills and he would send out the required num* 
ber. Naturally, this made it very difficult for the teacher* 
The child who was at school in the morning worked five and 
one-half hours in the afternoon, while those at school in 
the afternoon worked five and three-quarters hours in the 
morning. Those who were not at school at all could not work 
over sixty hours a week. The wages for these was $£#64 a 
week, while for those at school, it was $1.75. In other 
words, those who were at school secured two- thirds of a day's 
pay for one half day's work. 
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CHAPTEH III 

STBIKES AITD LABOR 0RGANIZATI0H3 

The movement for shorter hours involves the ques- 
tions of strikes and strikes lead to a discussion of the 
organization of labor so I will take up these before dis- 
oussing the movement for. shorter hours* Again, Hassaohu* 
setts is to be used as the representative state. The major* 
ity of strikes which were reported from 1860 to the dose 
of the war were all for an increase in wages. On February 
22, I860, the shoemakers of Lynn, discontented with their 
conditiona, struok for an increase in wages. The strike 
soon extended over the entire state. By March, delegates 
from several towns came to Lynn to march in a large labor 
demonstration of 5000 men and 1000 women. GraduAlly their 
enthusiasm waned; their places were filled by operatives 
from Maine and New Hampshire. The strike, over by April 1, 
had been a complete failure, the loss in waves amounting to 

|200»000. Lynn had another strike in 1861 which lasted 

(2) 
two weeks, ending in failure. A strike for eleven hours 

Instead of twelve or thirteen in the mills at Great Sarrihg- 

1. Massachusetts Labor Report, 1887, p. 1046 and 

Soientifio Amerioan, II, 165, March 3, 1860. 
Z* Massachusetts Labor Report, 1880, p. 19. 
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ton waa euooessful. In Plttafleld and Boat on. handloom 

weavera demanded higher wagea and reoelved them. 1863 waa 

a better year beoauae of the good bualneaa oondltiona. Plaa* 

terera In Boaton were paoifled by a oompromlae in inoreaaa 

(1) 
of wagea. An unanooeaaful atrilce occurred in the Gharlea* 

town nayy yarda in thia year. When a raiae waa not given in 

wagea » the men declared that war had meant war prioea in the 

neoesaltiea of life, ao that they needed higher wagea. There 

were several inatanoea of this kind in the papera. " Atten* 

tion pltsatereraj " Then a letter would be given, warning 

plaaterera to keep away from Boaton aa the bosaea were call* 

(2) 
ing for new operatlvea to break up eome society. These 

waminga continued in the 1864 papera. The three atrikea 
reported for llasaachusetts for this year were all fallurea. 
An unusual reault occurred in Lewiaton, Maine, in 1864. Car- 
pentera demanded a Z6% advance in wagea which waa refuaed. 
They all left, but were called back in four weeka and given 
from $2tS5 to $2«50 per day, inatead of the ^2.08 demanded. 
By 1865, the movement for abort er houra had been 
agitated enough to cauae the workera in several milla to 
atrike for fewer hours. Three of these were successful in 
reducing the number of hours to eleven. There waa a dif- 
ference in the atrikea after the war, in that they ahowed 

1. Maaaachuaetta Labor Beport, 1880, p. 19. 

2. Tradea^ Heview, Nov. 21, 1863. 
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greaiter organization 6n both the employer's and employe's 
sidaa. To quote Mr* T. V. Powderly, " Industry had not 
suffered by lying fallow for four years* Army life had edu- 
cated the masses into a knowledge of the value of discipline 
and combined effort* They were trained to apply to the 
services of peace the system which they had been taught in 
the school of war* ITever in the history of the world did 

labor advance so rapidly aa between the close of the War 

(1) 
and 1886 *'' There was, as will be seen later, a great 

deal of agitation fordxorter hours at this time* This agi- 
tation had risen to such a height in the winter of 1866 and 
1867 that the superintendent of the New Bedford mills, think- 
ing that other towns would adopt the ten-hour system, an- 
nounced that his factory would run only ten hours, beginning 
January 1, 1867* When he saw that Lawrence and Lowell did 
not adopt such a system he backed out* At this, the ope- 
ratives objected, so he finally agreed to run the mill on 
ten hours for February with a reduction of one eleventh in 
wages* The day hands declared this reduction An wages was 
not fair and so struck* On February 2£, the agent announced 
that those operatives who were in the employ of the mill at 
the time of the strike were discharged and that from March 
the mill would rxm on an eleven-hour basis until Lawrence 
and Lowell adopted a ten-hour one* Hiots and mobs tried to 



1* Murphy, I* B* History of Eight Hours' Movement, 2 vols* 
r Melbourne, 1896 ), II, 41. 
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prevent the new hands from working in Uaroh, hut the mill 

was gradually filled. The lose in wages hy this strike was 

(1) 
$120,000. There were three other strikes for the reduc- 
tion of wages in 1867, all of whioh were caused by the 

(2) 
Knights of St. Crispin. This organization began to en- 
force certain rules among the above manufacturers. It told 
one manufacturer in Ashland to discharge those not belonging 
to the order. The man refused to do this, at which the or- 
ganization sent word that he would be forced to close hie 
factory. A few days later, while he was away, the men 
struck, taking their work benches outside and piling them 
in the yard. On the manager's return, he was told that the 
Crispins were very bitter against him and that he had better 
give in, but he refused to and meanwhile ordered new workers. 
These were driven away by the strikers who also poisoned his 
cattle and made attempts on his life. Trains bringing men 
to be hired at the factory were stopped by the strikers. 
Finally, about one hundred men from Maine were quietly brought 
in and put to work. iifter a few days, they annoimced their 
fear of remaining to the manager, who procured protection for 
them from the state police* The strike, disastrous to 

those striking, has lasted five weeks. Another unsuccessful 

(3) 
Crispin strike occurred the same year in North Adams. 

1# Massachusetts Labor Report, 1880, pp. 22-23. 

2. Massachusetts Lahor Report, 1880, p. 26« 

3. Ibid. 
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She Orispins continued to lead strikes In 1869, but they were 
not yet powerful enough to he suooessful* The organization 
had brought nany workmen together to dlsouss questions of 
regulations for the Order. In general, the strikes of these 
years, were unsuooessful, caused great losses In wages, and 
only did a very little to Improve the conditions of the wage- 
earners. 

Labor unions were by no means new at this time. 
They had been In *xlstenoe In good-sized numbers before the 
panic of 1837, when Industrial conditions were about the same, 
only on a smaller scale. from this time to 1861, the number 
of unions was gradiaally lessened, so that when the war began, 

there were only four national ones and a few local ones scat- 

(1) 
tered about the cotmtry. Labor was returning to a con- 
dition of prosperity Just as the war broke out and conse* 
quently did not need the united action of unions. The stim- 
ulus to business and the great number of wage-earners then 
in the army brought an Increase in employment. As the war 
prices caused a higher cost of living and greenbacks appear- 
ed, there was more need for organization of wage labor. By 
1863, when wages decreased and prices rose, local organiza- 
tions sprang up in many places. The worklngmen wanted to 
work together again. A meeting of the International union 

1. Pite, p. 203. 
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of MaohiniBte and Blaokemlths was held In Boston on Septem- 
ber 16, 1863. Delegates from three New England states; 
Massaohusetts, Hew Hampshire, and Maine.were present « pres- 
sure of business kept others at home. Among the questions 

(1) 
dlsoussed was that of having eight hours a legal day's work. 

Professor Ely assigns the oauses of the enormous growth of 

unions in this period to the fluotuatlons In ourrency, to the 

sudden aooumulation of wealth Into the hands of the fortu- 

(2) 
nate few, and also to the abolition of slavery. The people 

shifted their thoughts of slave labor to the rights and oon- 
dltlons of the free laborer. Some of the strongest men in 
the Abolitionist ranks, as Wendell Phillips, passed over into 
the list of those whose desire was to benefit the laboring 
classes. The way was being prepared for these organizations. 
The change in operatives during the war hastened their devel- 
opment, for the new foreign workers with their racial preju- 
dices added new hostilities between the employer and the em- 
ploye. 

On June 29, 1864, a convention of worklngmen from 
Bast and South Boston, Charlestown, Cambridge, Wi^tertown, 
and Hoxbury was held in Boston at Union Hall. The object 
of it was to organize an association and appoint an agent 
to advance a labor reform movement which would bring about a 

1. Trades* Review, September S6, 1863. 

2. Ely, Richard T. The Labor Movement in America, 

( N. Y. 1886 ), p. 61. 
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systematlo reform. The delegates decided to work towards 
eatablishing a oloeer relationship and more oo^operation be* 

tween the producer and consumer and also to reduce the hours 

(1) 
of labor. 

For the first part of 1865, notices of many work- 

ingmen*8 meetings were given. Usually the mass meetings 

were under the control of the Worklngmen*s Assemblies. 

Lawrence had the largest meeting of the kind that it ever had; 

(2) 
three thousand were present. In August, 1865, the Short 

Time Amalgamated Association formed a society in Lawrence, 

(3) 
Pall River and Lowell. Back in 1849, the Boston Sail- 
or's Associatiye Union was formed. Between 1860 and 1864 
little or no attempt was made in the direction of work it 
had been following - that of cooperatiye distribution or 

production. Out of this, however, grew what was soon to be 

(4) 
known as the Boston Labor Reform Association. Jxist be- 
fore this was organized the papers were enthusiastic about 
labor meetings. Pincher's Trades' Review, in referring to 
one that wks held Just before the formation of the Reform 
Association, reported that one meeting was a spirited gather- 
ing and that it should produce good results. ** Right I Let 

the strong hand of labor reform rock the old cradle of Amer«» 

(5) 
loan liberty. ^ On March 30, 1865, the following act, 

1. Trades' Review, July 16, 1864. 

2. Ibid. March 25, 1865. 

3. Labor Laws and their Enforcement, II, 106. 

4. Massachusetts Labor Report, 1877, v. 87. 

5. Trades' Review, March 11, 1865. 
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entitled, Boston Labor Eeform ABSoelatlon, was approved by 

(1) 
the Kassaohusetta legislature # 

•• Section 1. Ira Steward, B^rtlett J. Brown, 
George H« Mills » their aesooiates and aucoessors, are hereby 
made a corporation, for the purpose of inproving the condi- 
tions of the mechanic and laboring classes in their various 
occupations, by imparting scientific and r^ractioal knowledge 
of the same, and promoting their general improyement by the 
diffusion of knowledge through lectures, libraries and such 
other means as may be applicable in the city of Boston; with 
all the powers and privileges, and subject to all the duties, 
restrictions and liabilities set forth in the general laws 
which now are or hereafter may be in forcd relating to such 
corporations. •• According to the second section, the cor- 
poration was allowed to hold in real and personal estate 
money to the amount of ^26,000. Several circulars were is- 
sued by the association, the first with the title, ** Labor 
Reform - The Discharge of all Useless Hiddle-Uen, and the 
Abolition of all Useless Working Bours. ** It suggested a 
systematic exposure of the cost and rate of prices; estab- 
lished a farmers* and manufacturers* exchange in the inter- 
est of working men; and put forth an argument for the reduc- 
tion of hours. By cooperation, the men hoped to lessen 

1. Acts and HesolveA of Massachusetts, 1065, Chapter 116. 
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prloea. Soma of the former oooperatlve stores were re* 

(1) 
yiyed; twenty in all. it was at this time that coopera- 
tive stores in Maine were very suooessful. One single store 
there raised ^£,000.00 in one week and started Into opera- 
tion immediately. As a result, tea fell .08 a pound and 

(2) 
kerosene .10 a gallon the next day. There were innumer- 
able aots of the state legislature authorizing the formation 
of such stores. 

In speaking of strikes, the organization of Cris- 
pins was referred to. The Knights of St. Crispin came he- 
fore the Uassachusetts legislature in the winter of 1867 and 
1868, desiring to be incorporated so that they could hold 
property. Unfortunately, for them, however, the following 
clause was in their constitution, so that the charter was 
refused. " No member shall take any person to work at any 
part or parts of the boot and shoe trade who has never 
worked at any branch of the trade at least twelve calendar 
months, without the permission of the lodge of which he is 

a member; provided, that this shall not be construed to 

(3) 
prevent a father learning his own son. " According to 

this, a hereditary caste might be established which would be 

filled with itaysterles hidden from outsiders. However, this 

refusal caused much labor agitation, so that twenty or thirty 

1. Massachusetts Labor Report, 1877, pp« 86-88. 

2. Trades* Review, March 25, 1865. 

3. nation, IX, 453, 454, November 25, 1869. 
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labor men were Returned to the legislature, voted in by the 

(1) 
discontented shoe makers, as well as others. The Crispins 

were organized on an international basis in 1869. Th^ 
had local unions known as lodges, which were Joined togeth- 
er with the state or grand lodges. State lodges existed in 

(2) 
Maine, 5ew Hampshire and Ua88achu8ett8# In 1870, this 

was said to be the largest and most completely organized of 

any trade union in the United States. Massachusetts alone 

(3) 
had twenty lodges. In July, 1869, the women in the shoe 

industry organized what was known as the ^ Daughters of St. 

(4) 
Crispin ", an entirely separate organization. The other 

trade unions that were represented in Massachusetts at this 

time were: 

Machinists and Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers* Union of Boston 

Benevolent and Protection Association of the United 
Operatives of Mule Spinners. 

The Boston Plasterers' Protective and Benevolent 
Society 

The Spinners* Association 

The Journeymen Ship Joiners* Union 

Aside from these were thos associations whose objects were 
to agitate the subject of labor and examine general questions 
relating to it* 

1. Hat ion IX, 464, November 25, 1869. 

£. Massachusetts Labor Heport, 1870, p. 284. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Women in Trade Unions, Z, £84. 
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lew England Labor Heform League 
Sooiety of Bonlty and Jnstioe 
Industrial Order of the People 
MasBaohusetta State Labor Union 
The ikmalgaaeted Ten Hour Aesooiatlon 

The Labor fieform Institute 

(1) 
Boston Sight Hour League* 



1« Massachusetts Labor Report, 1870, pp« 285-287< 
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CHAPTEB IV 

THE MDVBMEUT POR SHORTER HOURS 

It 18 Of Interest to hear that ** Sight Hours *' he« 

oamfl a legal day's work as early as April 21, 1856 » in 7io- 

toria, Australia. James Stephens, a native of South Wales, 

was the founder of the movement. A meeting of stone masons 

was held Uaroh 26, 1856, at which the public were appealed 

to« The peeT)le at the meeting decided that eight hours 

should be adopted in the building trades because of the 

laborious nature of the trade. The workers has as their 

emblem large flags with borders of red, blue centers on 

which were white letters forming the phrases: 8 hours la- 

(1) 
bor, 8 hours recreation, and 8 hours rest* 

In 1842 the carpenters and caulkers in the Ch^r« 

(8) 
lestown navy yard seauved eight hours a day on old work. 

This was, doubtless, the beginning of the famous eight-hour 
movement. Later on, in May, 1854, the calkers, who had be- 
come organi2sed, decided on the 8-hour system. Several la- 
bor organizations followed in these same footsteps, but the 
system did not really become of any great importance until 
1863, when societies began to organize, which had as their 
only object a shorter day. There were several items In 

1. Murphy, Histoty of Eight Hour Movement, pp. 16, 49-53. 

2. A Documentary history of American industrial society; 

Edited by John R. Commons, Ulrich B. Phillips, Eugene 
A. Gilmore, Helen L« Sumner, and John B. Andrews 
( Cleveland, 1910-11 ) 10 v. , vol. IX, p. 277. 
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tha papers, aepeolally Finoher's Tradea' Beview, urging the 

adoption of this shorter day. People felt that something 

must be done before the close of the war to prevent a reduo- 

(1) 
tion of wages. By 1864, the labor sentiment was strong 

enough at Boston to have a labor paper, the Dally Evening 

Voice, established Deoember 9, 1864. 

It was to bd the work Of Ire Steward, a Boston 

machinist and wage-earner, to work out the philosophy of this 

system and place it on a sound and lasting foundation, name- 

(2) 
ly, that of the standard of living. It was his duty to 

prove to the working men that shorter hours would not re« 
duoe their wages and to prove to employers that their inter- 
ests would not be hurt because this new and higher standard 

of living would necessarily create a greater demand for his 

(3) 
goods. Steward, "* boldly asserted the extreme doctrine 

that wages do not defend upon the amount of capital and the 

supply of labor, but upon the habits, customs, and wants of 

(4) 
the working classes. ** This was to be accomplished by 

adopting a general eight-hour law for all kinds of labor. 

His idea was to raise wages by increasing the wants of the 

people and these wants could not be brought out unless the 

workmen had time, through shorter hours, to think and care 

about them. 



1. Documentary History, IX, £77» 

2. Ibid. 

2. Ibid. 277-278 

4. Ibid. 26 
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At the suggestion of Steward^ who was a memher of 
the Uaohlnists' and Blaoksmiths* Union, resolutions were 
adopted by this organisation. As this was really the first 
effort, I will quote the resolution in full, as given in 
7incher*s Trades* Heview for Deoemher 2, 1863 « 

** To the Boston Trades' Assemhly: At the last 
regular annual session of the International Union of Un^ 
ohinld^s and Blacksmiths of North America, holden in Boston, 
the following preamble and resolves were passed by a unani- 
motuB vote, to wit: 

We, the members of the I. U« of Machinists an^ 
Blacksmiths of H. A,, conscious that our attempts to adjtist 
the false relations still existing between labor and capl* 
tal have failed thus far in consequence of a want of means 
adequate to the accomplishmentBOf our ends; therefore, 

Besolved, that from east to west, from north to 
south, the most important change to us as working men« to 
which all else is subordinate, is a permanent reduction to 
eiq[ht of the hours exacted for each day's work* 

Hesolved, that since this cannot be accomplished 
until a public sentiment has been educated, both among em- 
ployers and employes, we will use all the machinery of agi- 
tation, whether it be among those of religious, political, 
reformatory or moneyed enterprises of the day; and to se- 
cure such reduction we pledge our money and our courage* 
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Beaolved, that suoh reduotlon will never te made 
until over-work, as a Bystem, is prohibited, nor until it 
ia universally recognized that an increase of hoxxrs la a. 
reduction of wages, even if the over hours are paid for by 
extra compensation, unless in those very rare cases where 
an uncommon and unexpected press of work renders any other 
arrangement impossible; and we do not rank among such excep- 
tions the case of capitalists anxious to avoid further in- 
vestment of capital, and hence seeking through extra hours 
to benefit themselves by throwing undue burdens on the la- 
borer. 

Hesolved, that a Heduction of Hours is an Increase 
of Wages. 

Resolved, that it is the duty of this association 
to select some person competent to urge these views on pub- 
lic attention through the press and lecture room, and to se- 
cure him fair remuneration. ^ 

Ira Steward, James £• Baker, and Chester R. Merrill 
were appointed November 17, 1863, a special committee to 
start the work. A union between the Boston Trades' Assembly 
and the I. U. of Machinists and Blacksmiths was suggested 
to further the movement. Thus the Trades* Assembly replied 
to the above resolves as follows: 
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Reeolyed, let, that a reduotlon of the number of 
hours for a day's work be the cardinal point to which our 
movement ought to be directed; that we make this point with 
the understanding that it is not antagonistic with capital, 
while at the same time it invests our cause with the dignity 
and power of a great moral and social reform, and that it is 
in every way worthy of the sympathy and cooperation of the 
most progressive and liberal thinkers of the age, and that 
the time has fully arrived in which to commence a thorough 
and systematic agitation of this, the leading point in the 
great problem of labor reform. 

Resolved 2d, that we recommend to the unions of 
Boston and vicinity the scheme proposed by the machinists 
and blackmsiths of the International Union, of uniting in 
the enterprise of paying some one to devote his whole time 
to our cause, and that the sum of four hundred dollars be 
for this purpose assessed and collected and entrusted to a 
committee of three to be appointed by the Trades' Assembly 
to act in concert with the committee from the International 
Union of Machinists and Blacksmiths. ^ 

Thus, there was some agitation for the movement 
in 1863, but it began in earnest in 1865. By this time the 
people were in a sympathetic attitude to listen to the speeches 
relating to the more unfortunate classes of society. 

Speakers and men such as Steward, Wendell Phillips and Garri- 
son were in demand throughout Uew England. Among the organ- 
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Issatione formed during thla first year was the Boston Labor 
Reform Association, of which Ira Steward was Secretary; the 
Grand Eight Hour League of Massachusetts, with Steward as 
President; and the National Sight Hour Association. The 
first of these was referred to in speaking of organizations* 

The Grand Eight Hour League was inaugurated July 19, 1866, 

(1) 
with the Daily Evening Voice, as its official organ. Del- 
egates were present at their first meeting from several Work- 
ingmen* s Unions and Veteran Soldier^ Associations Interested 
in the eight-hour movements They had for their motto, 
^ Eight Hours a Day's Work in the Old Commonwealth. ^ By 

holding monthly meetings, they hoped to stir uj) a great many 
people. The League flourished throughout 1866 and 1866, 
hut died down in the following year. A Hational Eight Hour 
Association was estahlished in the latter part of 1866, which 
was to bring about its purpose by agitation through the press, 

by maintaining public speakers, and, if necessary, by the 

(3) 
use of the ballot. Their seal had on it the words. 

Recreation - Labor • and Improvement. Operatives of the 

Hew England states readily Joined this organization. Small 

(4) 
eight hour leagues were fof'med throughout these states. 

Steward was often the stimulator in starting these, as he al- 
ways recommended them in his speeches. Very enthusiastic 

1. ;frades' Hevlew, July 29, 1865. 

2. Ibid. 

S. Ibid. December 2, 1866. 
4. Ibid. 1865-1866. 
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items were put into the papers when the workers felt some 
aohievement had been suooessful. This is an illustration: 

^ Let all now oheer who never cheered before 

(1) 
And, thou who always cheer, now oheer the more.** 

By no means was everyone in favor of this movements 

Articles published against it stated that reduced hours would 

diminish production and capital. Some felt that the labor 

leagues were very injurious to workingmen when labor was so 

(2) 
prosperous and wages so high* Perhaps the wages were high, 

but the price of living was likewise high and this counter- 
acted the effect* Other articles were almost rabid in their 
ebtements in favor of the shorter day. To quote one, " We 
are for eight hours a day, or for six, or for four, provid- 
ed, in that term, the mechanic can earn as much and support 

(3) 

his family as comfortably as he now does* ** 

A brief review of the speeches of Steward and 

Phillips delivered in this year, 1865, will show how deeply 

some thinkers had gone into the movement. A pamphlet by 

(4) 
Steward was published by the Boston Labor He form Association. 

The title was, " A Beduction of Hours an Increase of Wages. '* 

It opened with this statement from a workingman. ^ Well **, 

says a workingman. •• I should certainly be very glad to work 

1. Trades* Heview, May 13, 1865. 

2. nation, I, 517, October 26, 1865. 

3. Scientific American, XIII, 275, October 28, 1865. 

4. Trades* Review, October 14, 1865. 
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less hours, but X can soaroely earn enough by working ten to 
make myself and family oomfottable. ^ Steward then goes on 
to oonvlce the workman that he never will receive a permanent 
inorease until the shorter day is established* Small pay Is 
received because other laborers work for so many hours con- 
tinuously* Because of this exce&slve work, there Is no)tlme 
to cultivate tastes and create ambition, no time or strength 
to think of the advantages of higher wages. An extreme case 
illustrates the point. Take an average mechanic who works 
fourteen hours a day for a corporation* He begins his la- 
bor at 4:30 a*m* and finishes it at 7:30 p*m* How many 
newspapers, books, visits, letters, flowers, and so forth 
can he enjoy? His opinion and advice is of no use. So- 
ciety cares little whether he is dead or alive. His home 
merely means food and bed to him. ^ His life is work, with 
the apparition, however, of some time being without, for 
his work means breadl * Only this and nothing morel * 
He is debased by excessive toil I He is almost without 
hopei ** What a monotonous path must be that one which leads 
from his house to his factory and from his factory back to 
his house again. The walk is the selfsame thing in all kinds 
of weather and the goal is,- home, food and bed. Contrast 
with this an eight hour day, beginning at 7:00 a.m., allowing 

an hour and a half for dinner, and ending at 4:30 p.m. with 

the 
a walk home in the daylight. The difference between/ two 
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pystems is seen in a study of the soolal problems - poverty 
T8* wealth; vice ve. virtue; and Ignoranoe vs. knowledge* 
She positive sides of these questions are to he gained through 
the shorter day which must lead to a rise in wage8« The 
value of the change is doubted by some, but, *^ the use which 
a man makes of hie leisure, depends largely upon the use 
which has been made of him* If he has been abused, he will 
be pretty sure to abuse his first opportunites. ^ At least, 
this leisure time will give the workman a chance in life 
and as Macaulay says, ^ There is only one cure for the evils 
which newly acquired freedom produces - and that cure is 
freedom I ** More leisure would give the workman time to 
think of higher wages* If all the laborers thought the 
same, the employers would not be able to refuse the demand* 
Refusal on the part of the employers would mean a strike of 
a hige power, " via, the habits, customs, and opinions of 
the masses* ** Shorter hours will also give the laborer time 
to be ashamed of his ragged condition* It will gradually 
educate hitn so that he will understand how the capitalists 
are voting against his comforts at each election. If all 
the laboring men discussed the eighb-hour system and brought 
it into politics, it would have far more weight* Women 
were poorly paid and worked to the starvation point* This 
is because men, poorly paid, were found to send their child- 
ren to the factory instead of to school* The children thus 
did the work the women should have been doing* Women were 
working because husbands were underpaid* Single men, also 
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underpaid^ did not marry and thus more glrla were foroed into 

faotorj work. It is all right to sympathize with tlie ^ poor 

sewing girl ^« but something more than sympathy is needed to 

bring about more equal conditions. This something more is 

the eight-hour system. 

Suoh speeches as the above brought the public to a 

recognition of conditions. A certain consciousness was being 

formed which was to become unceasingly stronger as the men 

gave their philosophy to the movement. Both Phillips and 

Steward spoke at a massmeeting in Faneiul Hall in November » 

(1) 
1665. Wendell Phillips had addressed the Boston people 

for the first time twenty-nine years earlier when he was 
speaking in behalf of the laboring men of a race that was 
bought and sold. Uow, these men had been freed » so his at- 
tention turned to the American laboring man. His idea was 
that every child born in America should have an equal chanoe 
with eYerj other child. The laborer deserved his freedom, 
as did the slave. Some have said that workmen would not 
vork unless they were starving, that this was the stimulus, 
but Phillips desired to prove this to be untrue. To accomp- 
lish this, the question was brought before the public as 
Steward suggested. It was necessary to get it into poli- 
tics and to have newspapers take it up. To start the move- 
ment, Phillips suggested that the people go to the next candi** 

date for mayor and ask if he was in favor of the eight-hour 
system. If he iras, he was worthy of the laborers* votes. 
1. Doc. Hist. IX, 382. 
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A victory could not be gained immediately, for the public had 

to be thoroughly aroused first. At the close of this speech 

of Phillips* resolutions were offered and adopted by Stew- 

(1) 
ard. Laws were to be enforced which prohibited companies 

in Massachusetts from employing operatives longer than eight 
hours 9 which was to be the legal day's work in the absence of 
a written agreement. Children under eighteen were to work 
not later than 8:00 in the evening nor before 4:00 in the 
morning, and eight hours must be the limit. Commissioners, 
to investigate and act on all violation, were appointed. It 
was also resolved that senators and representatives in cong- 
ress urged the adoption of eight hours in navy yards, arsen- 
als and workshops governed by the United States government. 
Steward continued the resolves in the same strain as his 
speech, that the shorter day was the way to izcrease the 
laborer's wages permanently. 

With the philosophy of the movement impressed on 
their minds, the people were more ready for legislation in 
regard to labor with its shorter day. On March 8, 1865, 
Major John W. Mahan, a soldier and member of the House of 
fiepresentatives from Boston, introduced the following reso- 
lution: ^ Ordered ^ That the Judiciary Committee consider the 
expediency of regulating and limiting the number of hours 

1. Doc. Hist. IX, 302-3O5. 
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constituting a day's labor, and of tnaking it a penal offense 

for any employer to require an employe to labor beyond suoh 

(1) 
number of hours as may be prescribed by law. ^ This was 

referred to a Joint special committee, which was appointed 

March 15. On April £7, Mr. Edward H. Rogers of Chelsea^ 

Chairman of the Committee, reported a Besolve asking for an 

(S) 
unpaid commission of five to be appointed by the governor. 

The duty of the members was to collect information and sta- 
tistics concerning the hours of labor and the conditions of 
the working classes. Along with this resolve, one man on 
the OODmittee, Maftin Griffin of Boston, gave a report stat- 
ing that in the hearings before the Committee the demand for 

(3) 
shorter hours was unanimous. The testimony also showed 

that the laborer needed protection, preservation, and ad- 
vancement. Mr. Griffin felt that labor was the badge of 
servitude. One workman in testifying sajd, ** I have a son; 
and sooner than see him a mechanic, to suffer as I have; to 

toil worse than a slave, and with a low and disgraced social 

(4) 
standing, I would see him in his grave. ^ The legisla* 

ture passed the resolve that the Commission of five be ap- 

(5) 
pointed and report to the next legislature. This report 

(6) 
was given February 7, 1866 • Among other things said 

1. Massachusetts Labor Heport, 1870, p. 101. 

2. Ibid, p. 102 
a. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. p. 103 

5. Ibid. p. 104 

6. Hew Hampshire Labor Report, 1893, p. 13. 
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was the following: ^ Th^t provision be made for the annual 

oollectlon of reliable statistics in regard to the conditions, 

(1) 
prospect, and wants of the industrial classes. ^ Doubt- 

less, it was this coomlssion that originated the idea of the 
Bureau which was to come in a few years. In Uay, the legis- 
lature passed another Besolve for the appointment of a Oom- 

(2) 
mission on the Hours of Labor. The governor was to ap- 
point three persons with the power to send for persons and 
papers, to investigate the subject of the hours of labor, 
especially in relation to the social, educational and sani- 
tary conditions of the working classes. This Commission 

gave its report January 1, 1867, in which it recommended 

(3) 
the establishment of a Labor Bureau • Amon/s: the many 

petitions offered to the legislature, there was one by 

Phillips urging an investigation in regard to the reduction 

(4) 
of hours. It was from this petition that the recommenda- 
tion for the Bureau was obtained. Before this recommenda- 
tion was carried out, an^Act constituting eight Hours » Day's 
Work for all Laborers, Workmen and Mechanics employed by or 

on Behalf of the Government of the United States ** was pass- 

(5) 
ed« This was approved June S5, 1868, and took effect 

in the Charlestown navy yard July 6. In 1869 an official 

notice was published stating that workmen in the navy yard 

1. Hew Hampshire Labor Heport, 1893, p. 13 # 

£• Ibid* 

Z. Ibid. 

4. Labor Laws and their Enforcement, II, 109. 

5. U. 3. Statutes at Large, XV, p. 77. 

6. Ibid. 
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would receive one-fifth reduction in pay, but that opportunity 

(1) 
would be given t)^ea to work ten houre at the old rate. 

Because of this, many withdrew. Relief was offered them 
Uay £1^ 1869, in the Proclamation of the President, which pro- 
vided for no deduce ti on in wages paid by the government be« 

(2) 
cause of a reduction in hours. 

Just, a month later, on June 23, 1869, the Resolve 

establishing the first labor Bureau in the Unites States 

(3) 
was passed. " Resolved, that the governor, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the council, is hereby authorized to ap- 
point » as soon after the passage of this Resolve as may be» 
and thereafter biennially in the month of H»y, some suitable 
person to act as chief, who shall have power to appoint a 

deputy, and said chief with his deputy shall, constitute a 

(4) 
bureau of statistics, with headquarters in the state house.** 

The duties of the bureau were ^ to collect, assort, systema- 
tize and present in annual reports to the legislature, on 
or before the first day of Uarch in each year, statistical 
details relating to all departments of labor in the common- 
wealthy especially in its relations to the coaunercial, in- 
dustrial, social, educational, and sanitary condition of 

the laboring classes, and to the permanent property of the 

(5) 
productive industry of the commonwealth." The powers of 

.1. Massachusetts Labor Report, 1970, p. 105. 

,2. Ibid. 

3. General Statutes, Massachusetts 1869, Resolve*, Ch. 102. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid. 
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labor bureau were ^ to send for persons and papers « to ex* 
amine witnesses under oath^ and such witnesses shall be sum* 

moned in the same manner. and paid the same fees as witness* 

(1) 
es before the superior courts of the oommonwealth* ^ The 

chief was to receive §2500 annually, and the deputy $2000« 

Connecticut was the only one of the New England states to 

pass legislation on what constituted a day s work. On June 

28, 1867, an act of this state was aT)proved that "eight hours 

(8) 

be a legf^l day*8 work unless otherwise agreed by the parties* 

Illinois, Mississippi, Hew York and «flsconsln passed eight 
hour laws, but none of them were enforced. 

A ten*hour movement was to emerge out of the eight- 
hour one. Lawrence bedame the center of the new work and 

meetings were held In the two other great manufacturing 

(8) 
towns of Fall Hlver and Lowell. Uasa meetings, petitions, 

and spee&hes were the means of agitation, Just as In the 
eight-hour movement* Throughout the newspapers, more ref- 
erences are made to the shorter system* The change Is ohly 
mentioned In a few places, so that It Is difficult to say 
much about It* The Atlantic cotton mills at Lawrence, In 
June, 1867, under the leadership of the agent, William G^r^jf 
adopted a ten-hour law* Great credit Is due to the agent 
because of his great success In the change. His mill had 
run on the shortest hours In New England since 1856, when 

1. P* S* Massachusetts, 1869. chapter 102, p* 777. 

2. Connecticut Public Acts, 1867, Ch* 37. 

3. Labor Laws and their Enforcement, II, 102. • 
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Cost of Labor 


Houre 


3.19 per lb. 


10 3/4 


3.33 per lb. 


10 3/4 


6.03 per lb. 


10 3/4 


5.55 per lb. 


10 



63 
it adopted ten and three-fourth hours « allowing a full hour 
at noon. She agent said that the extra quarter of an hour 

was a ** oonoession of the most grateful character to the 

(1) 
claims of the stomach at the noon repast. ** As can be 

seen from the following table « labor in these mills cost 

(2) 
less under the ten-hour system. 



Hovember, 1856 to May, 1860 
May, 1860 to November, 1863 
November, 1863 to June, 1867 
June, 1867 to December, 1870 

Wendell Phillips gave the movement his support in 
1858. He was by no means a leader in it, but helped it by 
agitating the public through his speeches. 

The Massachusetts Labor Report for 1870 gives the 

testimony of several operatives who had taken part in the 

(3) 
ten-hour movement. Through this testimony, a great deal 

of light is thrown on the conditionB of the working classes. 
One operative, forty-two years of age, had worked twenty- two 
years in England and ten in the United states, at Lawrence. 
He was discharged from the Pacific mills in this town be- 
cause he took active part in the ten-hour mo^^ement. He had 
a wife and eight children, three of whom were operatives. 

1. Labor" laws and their Enforcement, II, p. 112 

2. Ibid. p. 120. ^,^ ^^, 

3. Massachusetts Labor iteport, 1870, pp. 111-113. 
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Their wages that should have amounted to |103«00 were only 
$34.60, becaxuse of deductions from loss of time. Physlofll 
exhaustion from high temperature, 110^ to 116^, .( P^hr. ) 
oaused him to lose two and one-half days a week. In the 
ten 7e«rs, he saved nothing. His house, consisting of six 
rooms, was submerged in a flood, and his cellar did not dry 
until spring. He was very thankful for the English ten- 
hour law, because while working under it he had had spare 
time to learn the art of printing which he was doing at the 
time the testimony was given. He felt that the ten^hour law 
would mean increased attendance at public lectures, at sing- 
ing and night schools, and, in fact, the greatest possible 
boon that a laborer could have. 

The eight-hour struggle still went on while the 
people were agitating the ten-hour system. Steward pub- 
lished another pamphlet in 1868, entitled '' The Moaning of 
the Eight Hour Movement ^. Again he emphasised the fact 
that the eight-hour system could not and would not reduce 
wages. ^ The increase in wages will mean the end of specu- 
lation, idleness, woman's drudgery and low wages, land monop- 
oly, and war. ** Caricaturists of the day said that eight 
hours would bring about a millenium. Any change would, 
necessarily, be gradual, but the people of New England, Stew- 
ard thought, might just as well give up all attempts at 
political or social reform until eight hours was established. 
So often the question is asked, ^ Ought we to have to pay a 
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CHAPTER V 
CONCLUSIOH 

There is, aa oan be aeen, very little known of 
the labor oonditlona during the war. The gre^t majority of 
writera, in apeaking of labor, refer to oonditiona prior to 
the war and in the next aentenoe diaouaa thoae which follow 
the war. There is no doubt but that there waa a decided 
change in 1865, but how much this change was caused by the 
Civil W«r is a very difficult queation to answer. We know, 
of course, that the army demand for many articled atimu- 
lated various industries. The depressing spirit that waa 
prevalent about winter of 1863 and 1864 led to dissatiafac*- 
tion, which reaulted in atrikes, and then to the cooperation 
and organisation of the workingmen. The movement for abort* 
er hours would have gained a foothold about this time anyway, 
for it waa much diacusaed in the foreign countriea. It waa 
a great struggle to settle a aocial contest. The huge 
masses of laboring men,8eparated from the rest of the commu- 
nity, were decidedly dissatisfied with their conditions and 
were struggling to releaae themaelves. The leaders of the 
movement were working to save the independence of theae 
claases and to put them on more equal terma with the capital* 
i8t# After the w^r the United Statea waa ready to become 
nationalized. The big national questions that were to come 
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up in the eighties were started in this period of unusual 
aotivity which followed » but was by no means caused entire- 
ly by the war» as many have seemed to think. 
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